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FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION. 

BY THE HON. WILLIAM C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM KENTUCKY. 



The very existence of government necessitates the sovereign 
power of taxation. It is impossible to maintain public order, 
defend the liberties of the citizen, insure tranquillity, and execute 
the purposes for which governments are formed, except by the 
expenditure of revenues, which cannot be obtained in any other 
mode than by taxation. It is the sovereign power. By it the gov- 
ernment assumes the right and exercises the power to take from 
the citizen so much of his earnings as may be necessary for its 
support, before permitting him to expend these earnings for the 
support of himself and the family dependent upon him. It has, 
therefore, been universally agreed that the government ought to 
absolutely need the money thus obtained by taxation before it 
resorts to the exercise of such a power, and that the limitation 
upon its exactions should be its necessities. In a free government, 
where, under the law, there are no classes, where every one is enti- 
tled to equal protection, the burdens of taxation should be equally 
and impartially imposed. So far as it may be possible, every man 
should be required — as every citizen ought to be willing — to pay 
his fair proportion of the expenses of the government, which is 
based in part upon his consent, which was formed for his protec- 
tion, and by means of which he is secured in the enjoyment of 
his property and in the protection of his liberty and life ; but he 
ought not to be required to pay one cent more than that fair and 
just proportion ; so that in the very nature of our institutions, 
and by the very limitations created by the formation of them, we 
find these fundamental principles of taxation : the amount raised 
ought to be limited by the necessities of the government ; and 
the distribution of the burdens ought to be impartial and equal. 
The adoption of a system of " raising revenue " by means of 
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a tariff is one of the modes by which the United States exercises 
the power of taxation and obtains its necessary revenues. 
Primarily, this power is wholly a taxing power. Primarily, its 
object is to raise revenue. Its purpose is to obtain, by the im- 
position of imposts upon imports, such proportion of the Federal 
revenue as wise statesmanship may determine. There is no dis- 
pute that it has this power. The contention begins when it is 
claimed that incidental to this taxing power it has the right — 
indeed, has imposed upon it the duty — to so impose these imposts 
as to give " protection to domestic productions." Very latterly 
it has been made the platform of the party in possession of all the 
departments of the Federal Government that this duty is the 
primary and important duty under the taxing power ; that the 
old conception of Hamilton, Clay, and others, of a tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection, must be considered as 
obsolete, and must give way to the new theory of a tariff for pro- 
tection with incidental revenue. For this generation, so long as 
the constitutional mandate that direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the States in proportion to population remains unchanged, 
the larger part of our revenues must be raised by imposts on im- 
ports. Practically the present generation of statesmen will never 
meet the question of free trade. Whatever views may be enter- 
tained by those in public life or by the great body of the people, 
it cannot be that in our day free trade, even in the limited sense 
in which Great Britain has adopted it, can be made the system of 
imports in the United States ; so that the true question which at 
present divides the parties and the practical statesmen of the day 
is : Shall the principle upon which imposts are laid be for pro- 
tection primarily or for revenue primarily ? 

It is freely admitted that there are evils which are common to 
any system of taxation by tariff; that there are bad results which 
must follow from the imposition of duties upon imports; and it is 
also freely admitted that it is impossible to "raise the revenues" 
required by the United States under a system of tariff imposition 
without incidental protection to certain industries. All taxes are 
burdens that cannot be laid and collected without some injury or 
without some compensatory advantages. The amount necessary 
cannot be withdrawn from the earnings of labor without injury to 
some persons and possibly to some classes; nor yet without some 
incidental advantages to competing industries and rival interests. 
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It is, therefore, only a question of what is best as practical states- 
manship; and yet the systems are based upon principles which, 
if not antipodal, are very diverse. 

Legislation for protection is based upon the fundamental 
principle that the government has the right in some manner to 
take, without direct compensation, from one man or class of men 
part of his or their earnings and by law bestow it upon another 
man or class of men. It is precisely the basal principle of slavery. 
Slavery took by law all of a man's labor, returning only a liveli- 
hood measured by the humanity, the self-interest, and the will of 
the master. The protective tariff takes by law so much of a man's 
labor as is necessary to pay the difference caused by that tariff in 
the cost of necessary articles. It is an inheritance from our 
remote ancestors of the conception they had of government, which 
was that by divine right rulers reigned, and that the power exer- 
cised by society organized into governments was broad enough to 
create class distinctions, and that this was its best hope for sta- 
bility and its only mode of preserving public order. 

Hence it is not strange, in any country where there have been 
monarchical institutions and aristocratic distinctions, that the 
system which is designed to benefit favored classes should be 
readily accepted and perpetually maintained. It would be almost 
inexplicable if this were not so. It is only when the spirit of 
freedom thoroughly pervades the institutions of the country, and 
dominates its legislation, that this principle is eliminated from 
practical legislation. Consequently it is not remarkable that, after 
centuries of struggles for parliamentary and personal liberty, for 
judicial independence and constitutional government, Great Brit- 
ain should enter upon a career of economic freedom ; but it is 
almost beyond explanation that in the United States, within thirty 
years, it should be accepted as a postulate of free government 
that the true prosperity of the country is based on inequalities 
made by law and on distinctions created by legislation. 

From the days of Hamilton to those of Senator Morrill and Mr. 
Blaine, the advocates of protection and the advocates of freer trade 
have agreed that the ultimate object should be absolute free trade 
in the future ; that the point to be reached by economic legisla- 
tion was ultimately the firm establishment of free and untram- 
melled commerce with all the nations of the world. The plea of 
the advocates of protection was that it was necessary only in the 
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infancy of certain industries ; that it was simply temporary; that 
it was a burden to be borne only for a time ; to be justified solely 
because it would bring about more speedily that system of com- 
merce which all recognized to be beneficial. And until the pres- 
ent generation of statesmen came into power there was no dispute 
as to this. As soon as the claim was seriously put forth that pro- 
tection in and of itself was to be primarily sought in bills 
" raising revenue/' and that the true end of economic statesman- 
ship was the isolation of the country from all other nations, and 
the erection of higher barriers to the introduction of foreign im- 
ports, then the nature of the contest necessarily changed. For- 
merly, while the discussion of the principles involved was important 
and able, the disputes were very much over details. Now the conten- 
tion is not only over the details, — that is, on the schedules of the 
tariff bill, — but over the principles of the different systems. 

I look always with some suspicion upon columns of figures 
made for the purpose of sustaining a pet theory, and it is always 
misleading to attempt to account for the growth of a people upon 
any one ground. The most complicated practical experiment 
which can possibly be made in the world is the development of a 
nation. More factors enter into it than into any other experi- 
ment, and there are no means yet discovered which are at all 
reliable to estimate or measure the relative power, activity, and 
value of these different factors. At the best it is a mere guess 
as to what has been the effect of a particular single cause upon 
the growth and development of this country. That we have 
prospered is beyond all doubt. That we prospered in our colonial 
days is equally beyond all doubt. That even during the weak 
and doubtful days of the Confederation, before the adoption of 
the Constitution, we continued to grow is historically true ; and 
every decade has found us more populous, richer, and more 
powerful at its end than its beginning. This growth has been 
under every form of economic legislation adopted by Congress. 
It has been greater at certain periods than at others. How far it 
has been affected by events in other countries, their wars, the 
burdens of standing armies, the famine in Ireland, the discovery 
of new continents, the inventions and progress in industrial arts 
abroad, we have no means of accurately measuring. What effect any 
particular domestic event or cause had, we cannot accurately tell. 

The formation of the Constitution, the acquisition of Louis- 
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iana, the removal of the Indian tribes to the west of the Missis- 
sippi, the institution of slavery, the war and the destruction of 
slavery, the wondrous mechanical inventions, the almost bound- 
less extent of fertile land to be had for the asking, the enormous 
immigration from abroad, the diversity of climate, the varied and 
inexhaustible mineral resources, the peculiar system of water- 
ways, especially the lake system in the North and the river system 
in the Mississippi valley ; above all, our free institutions and the 
peculiar nature and qualities of our particular race, have had, 
indubitably, very great effects, no one of which can be accurately 
measured. It is, therefore, disingenuous and wholly misleading 
for the advocates of protection to claim that the whole of this vast 
prosperity is due to that economic system. It will be recalled 
that, high as has been this protective tariff, it has never been pro- 
hibitory save on a comparatively few articles ; that our exports 
have always been paid for by an equivalent value of imports ; that 
during considerable periods of our history — in the main substan- 
tially more than half of it — the duties imposed were not high 
enough to interfere seriously with the natural and proper develop- 
ment of our industries, and that, therefore, whatever may be the 
eifect of protection when it is fully and completely put into oper- 
ation, it has not yet been entirely and satisfactorily tried. 

An able article appeared not long since in which it was 
attempted to be demonstrated that the destruction by prohibition 
of the liquor traffic would destroy the cause of a large part of the 
prosperity of the hundred-odd years of our history. It was said 
that the prosperity of any city or section could be accurately 
measured by the number of the saloons therein. As, for 
example, the largest, wealthiest, most powerful city in America 
— the imperial and majestic city of New York, with its great 
sister-cities clustered about it as gems around a great diamond — 
had more liquor saloons in its limits than thirteen of the States of 
the South ; and in parallel columns were given the figures which 
"demonstrated " (to use the favorite term of our protection 
friends) that wealth and prosperity went hand in hand with the 
liquor traffic. To the minutest detail the arguments made by Mr. 
Blaine and Senator Morrill in favor of protection were made by 
this writer in favor of the liquor trade, with perhaps the excep- 
tion that the facts in his case were stated with somewhat less of 
rhetorical beanty and more of historical accuracy. He did not have 
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to falsify so large a period in our history as that between 1846 and 
1860 ; nor did he have to make assertions as to which only respect 
for these eminent gentlemen prevents one from intimating that 
they were known to be inaccurate. I leave it to others whether the 
conclusion drawn by that writer is not as worthy of acceptance as 
the conclusion drawn by these distinguished gentlemen. 

Prom my early recollection until the end of the war I heard 
the same arguments made concerning the institution of slavery, 
and supported by similar figures. The growth of population in 
those fifteen Southern States, the increasing wealth, the many 
thousands of acres of new land brought under successful and in- 
telligent culture, the increasing crops of cotton, the many in- 
stitutions of learning, the attractive civilization, were eloquently 
and apparently conclusively urged to " demonstrate" the proposi- 
tion that slavery as an economic institution was of the very highest 
value, and as a moral institution of still greater profit. I also 
leave to others to decide whether that demonstration in the light 
of to-day would be held to be conclusive. 

That system of protection which Mr. Blaine and Senator Mor- 
rill now praise, and to which they ascribe all the wondrous growth 
of the past thirty years, has been latterly reviewed by the present 
Secretary of the Treasury in his late report to Congress. It will 
be remembered that it is not protection only which has produced 
these marvellous results, but necessarily it is that form of pro- 
tection, that peculiar system of protection, which we have en- 
joyed in America. It may be possible — though I myself utterly 
deny it — that there might be devised a system of protection which 
would be wise; under which undervaluation by the importer and 
adulteration by the domestic manufacturer would not be both 
caused and encouraged. But we must discuss the system to which 
these gentlemen ascribe these beneficent results. Now, that sys- 
tem has been described by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
late report. The statutes under which we have lived, and by 
means of which these results have been produced, have been 
analyzed. No Free-Trader has used such intensely hostile and 
uncomplimentary terms in description of that system as have 
been used by the present Secretary of the Treasury in that re- 
port. There is hardly any charge which can be brought against 
an economic system that he has not brought against that system. 
He winds up his description of onlv one feature — appeals and suits 
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caused by doubts as to the meaning of tbe tariff schedules — with 
this sweeping conclusion : " All this is subversive of commercial 
and official morality, is destructive of legitimate trade, and 
appeals to the judgment of all fair-minded men for correction." 

This is the system which these gentlemen praise ; under 
which, they urge, we have prospered ; by means of which good 
morals, patriotism, and all the virtues that can adorn a free 
citizen have been developed and encouraged : and through and 
by means of which the country has become the great exemplar of 
the commercial world. It will not do to say that these are tem- 
porary evils of unwise statesmanship, because it is this very sys- 
tem under which these gentlemen say we have grown. 

It seems to be impossible to have any period of the history of 
America accurately understood. If these distinguished gentle- 
men, and those who agree with them in their views, are now to 
be believed, the condition of the country from 1846 to 1860 was 
one of deplorable retrogression. This view probably was discov- 
ered by the late Hon. William D. Kelley, whose long and con- 
tinuous service on the Ways-and-Means Committee, as well as in 
the House, and whose great ability and equally great singleness 
of purpose, gave him unusual conspicuousness and large influ- 
ence, out of which grew the two celebrated debates between 
him and General Garfield. It may not be inappropriate to call 
attention to the speech of General Garfield, delivered on March 
6, 1878, in the Forty-fifth Congress, in which he with great care 
set out the result of his industrious researches about that period 
from 1846 to 1860. I would not myself even seem to be so guilty 
of want of respect towards the distinguished disputants in this 
particular discussion as to say that they have distorted the history 
of our country; but General Garfield, in answering the argument 
made by Mr. Kelley, which is now repeated by these gentlemen, 
did not hesitate to say : " We can find ample ground for the suf- 
ficient protection of American manufactures without distorting 
the history of our country." I quote but one single sentence 
from that great speech of General Garfield's : 

" The fact Is, Mr. Chairman, the decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of peace and gen- 
eral prosperity. The aggregate volume of real and personal property in the United 
States in 1850 was, in round numbers, $7,135,003,000; in 1860, $16,159,000,000— an increase 
of 126 per cent., while the population increased but 35 per cent. Yet to suit a theory 
of finance, we are told that 1860 was a year of great distress and depletion of busi- 
ness, equalled only by the distress of the present year." 
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The year in which he spoke was 1878, heing the fifth year of that 
great and troubled period of financial distress which cannot be 
recalled without pain even to this day, and which occurred under 
the present system of a protective tariff. If the description of the 
decade from 1850 to 1860, as drawn by General Garfield, could be 
put in parallel columns with an appropriate description of that 
period from 1873 to 1878, — such as that made by Mr. Mills in the 
February number of this Review, — no human ingenuity could con- 
fuse the simplest intellect or render the choice of any unpreju- 
diced citizen doubtful as between the two systems which were in 
operation at these two different periods. 

In Report No. 2,848 from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
made during the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress, is a 
letter from the Hon. J. Q. Smith, of Ohio, from which I quote 
these passages : 

"By the census of 1850 the estimated value of farms In the United States was $3,271,- 
575,426. In 1860 the value was estimated at $6,615,045,007, showing an increased value 
during the decade of $3,373,469,581, or more than 100 per cent. In 1870 the value of 
the farms was estimated at $9,262,803,861, showing an increase during the decade of 
$2,617,758,861, or less than 40 per cent. In 1880 the valuo of the farms was estimated 
at $10,197,096,776, being an increase during the decade of $939,292,915, or only a frac 
tion over 9 per cent. (See ' Compendium of the Census' of 1880, page 58.) The 
value of live stock in the United States in 1850 was estimated at $544,180,566. In 1860 
it was valued at $1,089,329,915. The increase during the decade was $545,149,349, or 
over 100 per cent. In 1870 it was estimated at $1,525,276,547, being an increase during 
the decade of $435,946,542, or less than 40 per cent. In 1880 the live stock was esti- 
mated at $1,500,464,609, being a decrease during the decade of nearly $25,000,000, or 
more than U6 per cent." 

The figures given in this report taken from the "Compendium of 
the Census" have been fiercely attacked, but the facts stated re- 
main true. I merely give them because they illustrate the growth 
during three decades, — the first during the existence of what is 
known as the Walker tariff ; the second, that of the great war be- 
tween the States; and the third, during the operation oi the protect- 
ive tariff (which decade, however, included the years ct the great 
panic). The basis of our wealth must always be its agriculture ; 
and I use this particular quotation because it is confined to our 
agricultural wealth during that period. Surely a system which 
during the ten years from 1870 to 1880 could not prevent an actual 
decrease in the value of the live stock of America, and could pro- 
duce only an increase of a fraction over 9 per cent, in the value 
of the farms of America, is not one that should commend itself 
to a people largely dependent upon agriculture. 
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It is, of course, absurd to maintain that any system of pro- 
tection can benefit all persons equally. If it did, it would leave 
every one relatively in the same position that he was in at the 
beginning, and would be a useless system. If it did not, it would 
necessarily operate unequally and unjustly. The value of the 
present system to its advocates is that it benefits them ; that they 
obtain advantages under it ; that by means of legislation their 
profits are increased ; that by it they are enabled — or their friends 
and supporters and allies — to carry on their business at a profit. 
If it were not for this, it could have no advocates. The very 
gist of the system is that it gives to certain persons a legislative 
advantage. It must follow that those who by legislation have ob- 
tained the advantage will use it to maintain that advantage ; and 
does any one doubt that this is exactly what we have witnessed in 
the last few years and are now witnessing at Washington ? The 
direct beneficiaries of legislation will always attempt to maintain 
by legislation that advantage, and an easy and simple mode of 
maintaining it is to select those who are to legislate ; so that it 
would be inexplicable if the beneficiaries of this system had not 
done all that was possible to have the Congress of the United States 
composed of persons who are friendly to them and to the system. 

How far it is possible to honestly and incorruptly select legis- 
lators by whom private interests are to be maintained by legis- 
lation, we are unable to estimate ; but it is scarcely possible that in 
the end the means will not be carefully scrutinized, not only as to 
their propriety, but as to their efficiency. If the fortune and busi- 
ness of the citizen depend upon the vote of the Representative from 
his district, the temptation to select a Representative largely, if 
not solely, because of his certainty to deliver that vote becomes 
almost irresistible ; and the extent of the interest involved will 
pretty accurately measure the strength of the temptation, and it 
will also pretty accurately foretell the extent of the means used. 
Favorable legislation becomes a matter of necessary business 
administration. He who is dependent upon it for his profits must 
look to it as carefully as he does to the purchase of his material 
or to the state of the market ; and when other persons have like 
interests, he will, of course, combine with those other persons to 
maintain their common interests. It is, therefore, impossible 
that there should be either legislative reform, civil-service reform, 
or ballot reform, so long as the Congress of the United States 
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exercises the power to make or mar the fortunes of the wealthiest, 
the largest, and the most powerful combinations in the land. 

If the market be so limited that the purchaser is compelled to 
buy certain articles from certain persons, the motive to manufact- 
ure the best possible article is removed from the manufacturer, 
and the temptation to produce the meanest possible article so as 
to obtain the highest possible profit becomes great, if not irresist- 
ible. Where the market is crowded by competition and the price 
is fixed by quality, he who produces at the lowest cost the best 
article secures the largest part of the market and the largest 
profit. He must, therefore, study carefully, so as to make the 
best article with the highest skill and at the lowest cost. The least 
cost of production necessarily means the highest cost of wage, 
because the greatest skill produces not only the best article, but 
the most of it. Therefore, under that very competition which I have 
supposed, there must result in the end the highest human skill to 
which is paid the best attainable wage, so that the same amount 
of labor may produce the utmost value of product. This produces 
necessarily the highest human development, for success depends 
upon skill and brain. He goes to the wall who is not competent 
for the business he has undertaken ; and so it is found to be true 
in all of those products which have no protection by legislation. 
If you can select an industry where the price paid depends upon 
the highest human capacity, you will find that he succeeds best 
who has the greatest skill, and so on down from the artist of high- 
est renown to the artisan in the factories. 

The rule is universally true. The more protection is given — 
that is, the more competition is removed — and the more limited 
becomes the option of the purchaser, especially where the product 
is a necessary of life, the less honesty, brain, and skill are required 
to sell the protected article; and so high tariffs make adulterated 
products. Not only do they make adulterated products inside of 
the barrier, but they cause competition with these adulterated 
fabrics by undervalued importations. Honest goods, made by 
honest manufacturers and imported by honest importers, are 
excluded by high duties, except in certain rare emergencies, and 
consequently the only competition with the adulterated domestic 
article becomes the undervalued imported article introduced 
through fraud and perjury; so that in this very Congress we have 
seen the majority, under the lead of its most distinguished Repre- 
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sentative on the floor, pass a bill depriving importers of trial by 
jury, and taking away from the courts of the United States, as to 
importers, the right to ascertain the facts by judicial processes ; 
and this is justified upon the ground that the bulk of the im- 
porters are dishonest, and that the statements concerning importa- 
tions are untrue. It cannot be, in a community so inextricably 
inter-involved as we are, that a large class of manufacturers can 
produce adulterated goods, and a large class of importers can 
habitually, through perjury, import undervalued goods, without 
commercial morality being generally impaired. It is obviously 
not unnatural that thinkers like Mr. Gladstone should look upon 
protective tariffs as capable of producing immoral trade. 
Senator Morrill, who is always frank as well as able, says : 

"Americans prefers to make a home market for all of their agricultural prod- 
ucts, and not to depend upon uncertain and elusive foreign markets. Every ship- 
load of wheat or corn exported not only impoverishes the fertility of the land whence 
it was taken, hut tends to reduce both the price abroad and at home." 

Exports of agricultural products necessarily render possible the 
sale of the surplus remaining after the wants of home consump- 
tion have been supplied. It is an economic law, now thoroughly 
understood, that the value of the surplus fixes the yalue of the en- 
tire product, and therefore the value of that surplus sold abroad 
fixes the price which is paid at home. If no market can be 
found for that surplus, then, of course, the value of the entire 
product would be greatly diminished. Is it improper to submit 
to Senator Morrill the inquiry, What would have become of the 
agricultural products of America if there had been no foreign 
market in which the surplus could have been sold ? But for the 
foreign market taking that annual surplus, it is not too much to 
say that we should have been a bankrupt nation. How it is possi- 
ble to reach a state of mind that looks upon the possibility of pre- 
serving by exportation of our surplus the value at fairly-remunera- 
tive prices of our agricultural products as an evil, is an insoluble 
mystery. If our farmers could not have sold that surplus abroad, 
what would be their condition to-day? and how could it be possible 
that the fact that we raise more than we use tends to poverty ? 

A nation, like a man, can only grow rich by producing more 
than it uses, and accumulating year by year the value of that 
yearly surplus. If, also, there had been subtracted from the 
wealth of America all imports which were purchased by the agri- 
cultural surplus sent abroad, our industrial interests would be 
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destroyed. There can be no greater delusion than that of a 
possible "home market" in which everything produced in 
America is sold and in which everything needed for America is 
produced here and sold here. The very existence of our in- 
dustries depends upon commerce— that is, upon the power to im- 
port what we need and to pay for it by what we export ; what we 
export being that surplus of our product which remains after our 
wants are supplied. He who buys must first have something to 
sell, and sell it ; and his capacity to buy is precisely measured by 
what he obtains for that which he sells. Every import into 
America is, in effect, the product of American sweat ; and, if pur- 
chased at a fair price, it has also in it an element of American profit. 

The farmer produces his wheat, and if he sells it at a profit, he 
puts the money thus obtained into English products ; and if he 
purchases those products at a fair price when he imports them, 
they represent his sweat and skill in the production of his wheat, 
his skill and profit in the sale of his wheat, and his skill and profit 
as a trader in the purchase of the foreign product ; so that when 
that product is brought to America and sold, it is as much his 
product — the product of American sweats — as a bushel of wheat 
produced by the same farmer on the same land and sold in New 
York, instead of being sent to Liverpool for sale. Every exaction 
in the shape of transportation, commissions, or insurance placed 
upon that wheat retards commerce, injures the wheat-grower, and 
adds to the price of the wheat to the consumer ; and every exac- 
tion put upon that into which he puts his money before it goes 
into the open market in America, in the shape of freight, com- 
mission, insurance, and duty, also adds to the cost to the consumer, 
impairs the profit that can be made out of the transaction, and 
renders the whole transaction more cumbersome, uncertain, and 
troublesome. Therefore it is to the true interest of those who pro- 
duce these exportations that the exactions shall be as few, as small, 
and as simple as possible ; for in the end all of these burdens come 
out of the ultimate consumers — and the ultimate consumers are 
the laborers, who have produced the respective articles which by 
our mode of purchase and sale are bartered for each other. 

It is astounding to hear intelligent men speak of the possi- 
bility of our agricultural products being consumed at home. In 
round numbers we are sending 28 per cent, of our breadstuffs 
abroad — that is, after feeding every mouth in America, there is 
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28 per cent, of our breadstuffs left unused. At present our in- 
dustrial capacity is much greater than our industrial needs. 
Every industry needs a larger market. We produce now more 
than we can consume. We are being strangled by the limitations 
put upon our market. We cannot, therefore, profitably increase 
the workmen and their families who produce these manufact- 
ured products. Yet before our agricultural products can be con- 
sumed at home there must be an increase of American population 
of about nineteen millions, and every bread-winner of those nine- 
teen millions must go to work at something which does not 
produce breadstuffs. This, of course, shows the utter absurdity of 
a home market consuming our products. If we feed the nineteen 
millions of additional mouths which are necessary to consume that 
product, at what are we to put them ? — for already we overproduce. 

But our growth is largely agricultural. It is not true that the 
laborers who come among us from abroad are largely skilled 
laborers. Hence our agricultural products increase more rapidly, 
probably, than the fabrics of our looms and factories ; and this 
increased production must find a market elsewhere ; and when it 
finds that market, the amount of money realized by the sale 
in that market is substantially spent here ; for while it may be 
invested in a foreign product, that foreign product represents the 
American wheat, and gives capacity to the foreign workman to 
buy that American wheat. Therefore, economically it is true, and 
historically it is proved, that the larger our exportations the 
larger necessarily our importations, the higher are the prices of 
domestic products here, and the more prosperous are all our in- 
dustries. When we sell most abroad and buy most abroad, we 
have in America more money to buy at home, and the period is a 
period of prosperity and growth; and the years in which we 
have been prosperous can be selected by turning to the statistical 
reports and taking from them the years of large foreign commerce. 

The mere repetition, in season and out of season, of the asser- 
tion that wages depend upon the tariff has been accepted by many 
as proof that it is true, when the fact stares them in the face that 
the rate of wages does not bear any perceptible relation to the 
tariff. That it has some effect is true ; that this effect, so far 
as it goes, is deleterious I have not any doubt; but the other causes 
are so numerous and so potent that as yet they seem to control. 
All the European countries have a high tariff except Great Britain. 
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The wages in every part of Europe are lower than they are in 
Great Britain. Since Great Britain changed her economic system 
her wages have constantly increased, and t'hey continue to increase. 
Now, if these statements contain the whole of the case, it would 
seem to follow that the high tariff reduces the wages in continental 
Europe, and free trade increases them in Great Britain. But this 
is not the whole case. The burdens of taxation, which are very 
great in all continental Europe, must ultimately come out of labor. 
The inheritance of centuries of misgovernment is class distinction, 
heavy taxation, poverty, and low wages ; and also deterioration of 
manhood, retardation of industrial skill, inaptness in industrial 
labor, so that the wage- worker produces less and is worth less as a 
worker ; the exactions are greater, and his condition in life is de- 
plorable. An Englishman produces in fifty-six hours more than 
his brother Frenchman or Italian in seventy-two hours ; is worth 
that much more ; and he produces not only more, but a better arti- 
cle, and his employer has a larger capital and a greater capacity for 
business, and so assures to his product a wider market. Producing 
a better article at a lower cost, vendible in a wider market, it follows 
that he is worth more. His employer also can afford to pay more, 
because the exactions required of him by his government are less. 
When we come to this continent, we find precisely the same 
condition of affairs. Canada, the United States, and Mexico have 
protective tariffs. These three countries occupy a continent, and 
the wages of the laborers differ, not only in each of the several 
countries, but in different portions of the respective countries. 
The average rate of wages paid in Maine is $257 a year, while in Con- 
necticut it is $385 a year; in Vermont, $303, and in Massachusetts, 
$364. These four States, lying close together, under precisely 
the same protective system, inhabited by exactly the same race 
and type of people, would, by the rules propounded by our pro- 
tection friends, pay the same rate of wages ; and yet the facts 
show that the laborer obtains in each of these States a different 
amount from that which his brother-workman does in either of 
the others. And this appears to be true as to the cities as well as 
the States. I take the following figures from the speech of my 
friend and colleague, the Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, delivered 
in the House on May 16, 1888 : In Lynn, Mass., the rate per 
capita is $469, while in Lowell it is $294.20; and in Chicago it is 
$436. St. Louis pays per capita $424, while in Philadelphia the 
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rate is $340. In Lawrence, Mass., the rate is $331, while in 
New Orleans it is $391, and in Dubuque, la., $461. This dis- 
parity marks the relative wages of every section of the country. 

The rule as to the relation between the wages of the workman 
and the cost of the product is that, as the skill of the laborer 
increases, the cost of the product decreases, and the relative pro- 
portion of wage to cost increases. In a new country, where land 
is low and labor is scarce, where all the avenues of life are prac- 
tically opened to the industrious, the frugal, and the sober, labor 
is necessarily high ; it is in great demand. It does not like to 
work for wages paid by another, but seeks employment for itself. 
And so the new countries pay high wages, and our new West, 
without any protection by means of the tariff against the rich, pros- 
perous, and successful Bast, prospers. Where a country is thickly 
populated ; where the industries are carefully separated ; where 
labor is plentiful ; where the skill required for certain industries 
renders labor comparatively unprofitable in other industries ; 
where the avenues of life open to the laborer are comparatively 
few, except to the unusually vigorous, aggressive, and able, there 
labor must combine to take care of itself : the relation of 
employer and employee created is entirely different from that 
relation in the far West ; and the wage of the laborer is affected 
by all these conditions. 

But here, again, the truth which lies at the bottom is that the 
more readily the product of his labor can be sold, the better the 
article is, and the higher its price, the more will the laborer obtain 
for his labor. He needs the widest possible market in which that 
product can be sold, and the more the market is limited his wage 
becomes reduced. So, also, the larger the competition consistent 
with a fair profit, the better it is for him; for if his employer has 
no competitor, then he is the sole controller of the wage which 
he shall pay. If he controls the market in which the fabric is to 
be sold, he controls the price at which the fabric is to be sold, 
and he can control also the price which he will pay for the ma- 
terial contained therein and for the labor necessary to turn that 
material into the finished fabric. Therefore, whatever may be 
the interest of the employer, it is clearly to the interest of the 
laborer that there shall be no trammel put upon the purchase of 
the material with which he has to work and no limit to the 
market in which his product is to be sold. 
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In passing, I desire to put on record the proof that the state- 
ment constantly made that a large proportion of the immigration 
from abroad is of mechanics and skilled workmen is not true. 
Mr. Powers, a correspondent of one of the Chicago dailies, has 
taken the trouble to put in tabular form the occupations of the 
immigrants to America for the ten years from 1877 to 1886, in- 
clusive, from which I have gathered this : In the ten years from 
1877 to 1886 there arrived in this country 4,255,295 immigrants, 
of whom somewhat more than one-half were women and children. 
Of the remaining 2,120,582, there were only 35,581, or less than 
2 per cent., operatives in the textiles, metals, and other protected 
industries, excluding the miners, of whom there were 38,570, 
being also less than 2 per cent. That is, of mechanics and 
skilled workmen there were only 2 per cent, in the immigration 
of ten years. These were, as a rule, those with whom life had 
gone well at home. They were of numbers just sufficient to be 
used either as a menace or a substitute for striking operatives. 

It is, therefore, scarcely fair to say that the immigration of la- 
borers from Europe demonstrates that in our protected industries 
we pay better wages than abroad. During that period we re- 
ceived 2,046,431 laborers who had to work in the unprotected in- 
dustries. Of these, 1,553,702 were house servants, tillers of the 
soil, and common day-laborers. The number of workmen en- 
gaged in any vocation which could by any fairness at all be 
brought within the protective power of our present tariff system 
does not equal the number of laborers required to produce that 
surplus which we must sell abroad. Whatever effect protection 
has in increasing the rate of wages in the industries protected op- 
erates on a number of laborers no greater than those required to 
create the products sold abroad. 

Is it wise, then, to adopt a system, even if it does increase 
the wages of so small a percentage of our workmen, when that in- 
crease must necessarily be paid out of the labor of the workmen in 
industries not within the scope of this protection ? Upon the theory 
of the Protectionist, the wage of the laborer in the protected indus- 
tries is increased, because the home market is preserved to him, 
because the article which he produces can be sold at a price which 
it would not otherwise receive if open competition were allowed. 
Out of that increased price is paid his increased wage. This 
increased price is paid by persons who work in unprotected in- 
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dustries, so that in the ultimate analysis the increased wage of 
these comparatively few laborers is paid by taxing the labor of 
those who work in unprotected industries. It is estimated by the 
best statisticians that 7 per cent, is a liberal estimate of those 
working for gain who can be affected by our present high tariff. 
Some have made the estimate as low as 5 per cent. For myself, 
I do not believe that the wages of any employees have been in- 
creased by the protective system, and that, as a rule, its effect has 
been to give to the employers in these protected industries such 
control of their labor as has enabled them to fix the price of it ; 
and that the solution of the problem of the relations of labor 
and capital is to render the commerce of the country as nearly 
free as the necessities of the government will permit. 

From January 1, 1884, to January 1, 1890, we exported of 
domestic products the enormous sum of $4,304,086,830. Not a 
dollar of this product could find a purchaser in America; not one 
pound or yard of the enormous amount for which we obtained 
this sum could be disposed of in the famous " home market." It 
is, therefore, absolutely certain that not only would we have lost 
this sum of over $4,000,000,000, but a very much larger amount, 
because of the depreciation of the price of our agricultural and 
manufacturing products for which we found a market at 
home. It is not too much to say that we could have doubled this 
surplus if we had been able to find a market in which to sell it; 
and it is not too much to say that there were markets for us in 
which there were buyers who had something to sell which we 
wanted, but which we could not buy because of the burdens im- 
posed by our tariff, and, therefore, that our sales were limited, 
not by our capacity to produce, but by our capacity to sell and 
purchase under our tariff. How great the disaster would have 
been if we had been totally excluded from the foreign markets, if 
" no ship-loads of wheat " had been carried, and no cotton ex- 
ported, and no manufactures sent abroad, cannot be measured. 
The conception of an exclusive " home market," under the cir- 
cumstances which surround us, is one of those mysterious de- 
lusions which cannot be accounted for. In addition, during this 
period we exported the sum of $81,345,984 of foreign merchan- 
dise, which passed through our hands and on which we obtained 
commission, and perhaps insurance and warehouse fees. The cost 
of merely handling this commerce amounts to a sum so large that 
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the loss of it would produce a panic. A single item, the freight on 
the ocean, is nearly $180,000,000 a year, most of which we pay to 
foreigners under our absurd and antiquated navigation laws. The 
annual tribute that America pays for permitting its commerce 
to be transported in foreign bottoms is $150,000,000, or more. 

The venerable Senator is unconsciously accurate when he says, 
in speaking of American competition and of our system of tariff, 
that "it follows that the British workmen have derived and still 
derive an immense benefit from the system of American protec- 
tion." This is indubitably true ; a large part of our statutes 
seems to have been framed with an eye to the protection of the 
foreign manufacturer. 

During the fiscal year 1888-89 we imported $172,134,716 
worth of articles in a crude condition which enter into the various 
processes of domestic industry, upon which the duty alone was 
$15,363,625. We imported of articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured for use in manufacture or mechanical arts $84,354,509, 
on which we paid a duty of $22,195,095. This aggregate sum 
of $256,489,225 was paid for material absolutely needed by 
our manufacturers. This material cannot be raised in America 
or produced here, and its importation is a necessity. This enor- 
mous sum is that which we are compelled to pay for the necessary 
material which our workmen must use in the manufactures in 
which they are employed. And the duty, $37,558,720, is a direct 
protection paid to the foreign manufacturer and workman to help 
them exclude our workmen from the markets of the world. It is 
just that much more added to the cost of the American product, 
and that much additional burden put upon the American manu- 
facturer so as to render him that much less capable of paying 
better wages to his workmen and making better goods out of his 
material. This is the annual tribute paid in this single instance 
by the American workman to the foreign workman under the plea 
of " protection to American labor." It does not affect competi- 
tion in the foreign market alone, but it gives such an advantage 
to the foreign workman as to render it possible for him to compete 
in our home market. This is illustrated by the continual increase 
of the value of woollen products imported. Every year the amount 
in value of imported finished woollen fabrics increases. It is 
because, in spite of the enormous duties upon them, the foreign 
workman obtains his material upon such terms that he can sue- 
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cessf ully compete with the American workman in our own markets. 
During the fiscal year 1887-88 we imported of finished woollen 
fabrics $47,158,048 ; during the fiscal year 1888-89 we imported 
$52,681,482— an increase of something over $5,500,000. Every 
yard of this finished product ought to have been manufactured in 
America, and would have been if we had such a revision of our 
tariff system as is needed. Every dollar of the wages and profit 
in this large sum ought to go to American workmen and Ameri- 
can manufacturers. It is now absolutely clear that this reform is 
pressing upon us; and yet it is resisted with all the power of the 
combinations which maintain the system of protection. 

One of the most eminent statisticians has asked the pertinent 
question, " How much have the iron and steel consumed in the 
United States cost our consumers in excess of the cost of the same 
materials to consumers supplied in Great Britain ? " Who are the 
consumers of iron and steel material ? To whom must the foreign 
pig-iron or ore be handed for work ? It is the American workmen 
who use these materials in the construction of all manner of manu- 
factures, and the cost of the material, if unreasonably larger here 
than abroad, must ultimately be paid out of the wages or profits. 
For as the aggregate cost of the article must not so largely exceed 
the cost of the competing article as to be driven out of the market, 
whatever is unduly paid for the material must be taken out of the 
wage of the workman or the profit of the manufacturer; and as the 
manufacturer and workman are both Americans, this loss, upon 
whomsoever it falls, falls upon an American, and the gain, who- 
ever gets it, goes to a foreign competitor. He answers the ques- 
tion by a calculation which no one can substantially correct or 
deny — that the added cost for this last ten years, that the in- 
creased cost to the American consumer over what the foreign con- 
sumer had to pay, is $700,000,000, or an average of $70,000,000 
a year. This is protection which the American protective system 
gives to the foreign workman over the American workman. 

The true protection of the iron and steel interests in the United 
States, as concluded by this eminent economist, undoubtedly is 
the immediate removal of all duties on ore, and the reduction of 
duties on crude iron and steel, with the speedy purpose of wiping 
out all duties on pig-iron, so that the American manufacturer 
may obtain his crude material upon exactly the same terms as his 
foreign competitor. With this done, well may Mr. Bent, of Penn- 
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sylvania, exclaim : " Then the American manufacturer can take 
the markets of the world." For; even with the enormous burden 
imposed by this unwise system, we have been able to enter into 
the fields of foreign competition ; and this feat, done in spite of 
the tariff, is actually claimed by the distinguished Secretary of 
State and the venerable Senator as the fruits of the tariff system. 
It is, indeed, a mystery that the tariff is needed to give to the 
American workman the exclusive possession of the home market 
by excluding therefrom the foreign competitor, and yet produces 
the power to carry his products to Canada, pay the Canadian im- 
post, and undersell the Canadian and foreign workman. If we 
can compete successfully in the numerous articles mentioned by 
both of these distinguished gentlemen with foreign competitors in 
foreign markets, why is it that we cannot compete with them 
here, where we have every advantage, and have, in addition, the 
advantage of the necessary freight our competitors must pay ? It 
is giving away the whole argument of protection when it is 
demonstrated that we are able to compete in the foreign markets 
on equal terms. But the terms are not equal, for we pay more 
for the material ; we are hampered in the choice of that material ; 
we are burdened with trammels; we cannot buy when and where 
and how we please. Yet, whenever the home market is not suf- 
ficient to take all our products, we are compelled to make a better 
article, to rely upon the skill, ingenuity, and industry of the work- 
man and the manufacturer ; and then we do make a superior 
article at a cheaper price, and demonstrate our ability to retain 
our home market and conquer our share of the foreign market. 

When the tariff is prohibitory, or when the American market 
furnishes a full demand for all the supply, the tendency is to 
make the finished product a poor and adulterated fabric ; but 
when that American market is not sufficient with its demands to 
answer the full supply, then the tendency is to do what the 
Senator admits we are able to do — that is, to make an article 
"superior to and cheaper than similar articles produced abroad." 
But if we are able to do this, if we are able to produce articles 
which are " both superior to and cheaper than articles produced 
abroad," for what reason should we then have any protective 
tariff ? Common honesty, fair play, equality between the citizens, 
demand, if this be true, that every temptation shall be given 
for the production of an article that is at once " superior to and 
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cheaper than " its competing article ; and if we are able to pro- 
duce this, then any system which tends to prevent the production 
of such an article is unwise, if not immoral, and ought at once to 
be changed. We agree with the Senator that we are capable of 
accomplishing this result. We have no doubt that, by removing 
the trammels upon the introduction of the foreign material 
needed, giving at once to the American workman equal advan- 
tages with his foreign competitor, this could be said of all 
American manufactures, and it would be demonstrated that the 
protective system was a system which inured only to the benefit, 
and that temporarily, of the monopolies created by it or of the 
classes who were immediately its beneficiaries. 

It is constantly claimed that the wealth and prosperity of 
America have been produced by this system ; and yet when it is 
charged that it creates private fortunes, the charge is indignantly 
denied, and it is alleged that of the great fortunes of America 
only one out of fifty has been produced by it — that is, that great 
fortunes in America can be made in the proportion of forty- nine 
to one outside of the industries protected by the tariff ; that the 
profits which arise from other business, not within the scope of 
its protection, give to the followers of those pursuits fortunes in 
the proportion of forty-nine to one given by the tariff. And 
while it is also claimed that this tariff is necessary to the manu- 
facturing States, it is with equal vehemence alleged that it does 
not make the manufacturing States, by its protective duties, as 
rich as those agricultural States which have no immediate benefit 
from it. It is a system, therefore, that directly benefits nobody, 
— not even those who are immediately protected, — but that indi- 
rectly, by some occult and mysterious power, it greatly benefits 
those who are not protected by it. If those States whose indus- 
tries are not protected by the tariff, and those persons whose 
pursuits are not protected by its provisions, grow wealthy, why 
have a system which does not give equal advantage to those who 
must labor under its provisions ? 

A great American once said that the richest legacy bequeathed 
by our Kevolutionary forefathers was absolute free trade between 
the States ; that with our race free institutions were certain to 
come, and that with thirteen colonies it was, beyond peradvent- 
ure, impossible to create a government much different from that 
created by the Constitution. But with the opinion then prevalent 
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of the wisdom of a protective tariff, it was, indeed, a marvellous 
prescience which inserted into that Constitution the provision 
which absolutely prohibited tariffs between the States. It is from 
this provision that a large part of our marvellous growth has 
come. We are the recipients, also, of the fugitives from the tax- 
gatherers abroad. Men have brought their families here, not 
merely that they might live under freer institutions, but that they 
might escape the exactions which standing armies, class distinc- 
tions, and monarchical government require of the poor and the 
laboring. With free trade between our States, with low taxes, 
and the enormous immigration which the tax-collector has driven 
from Europe to our shores, we have grown beyond all precedent. 

We will continue to grow ; we will extend our borders by 
annexation or otherwise ; we will obtain new lands ; we will 
see erected new cities ; we will receive into our federation new 
States ; — and no temporary economic system, no matter how 
oppressive and false, can do more than retard this development. 
But that system which was so beneficent between the States; that 
system which enabled Chicago to grow against the competition of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore ; which is now 
permitting Denver, Kansas City, Wichita, San Francisco, also to 
to grow ; that system which gives unhampered trade to 95 per 
cent, of our product ; which permits this to be bought and sold, 
to be transported from the producer to the consumer and handled 
by the middlemen of America without trammel by legislation, with- 
out custom-houses, delays, vexations, and annoyances,- — will give 
to us added wealth and increased power. 

In the meantime the annoyances, the embarrassments, the 
burdens, of our present tariff will become better known and 
more grievously felt. Restlessness has begun ; dissatisfaction is 
wide-spread ; inquiry is abroad among the people ; power cannot 
always be purchased by corrupting the ballot-box ; and we will 
see victory, and that not very far off. Then what will be required 
of those who have believed that the day would come will be 
moderation, prudence, conservative change ; not revolution, but 
reformation. This will give to American industries and to 
American commerce their just share of the markets of the world 
and the peaceful domination of the seas ; it will destroy the lobby 
at Washington and restore to the people the right to select their 
representatives in Congress. W. C. P. Breckinridge. 



